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CHARIVARIA. 

Now that an agitation for payment 
of the Members of the House of 
Commons has been started, the Mem- 
bers of the House of Lords are con- 
sidering their own position in this 
respect. They appreciate, we under- 
stand, that the present moment is | 
not favourable for any extravagant | 


demands, and according to our infor- | 
mation a claim merely for their beer 


money will be put for ward at first. 


The latest report about the Turkish | 
Loan is to the effect that France will 
float it in consideration of Turkey 
ordering five gunboats from a French 
shipyard, The hitch was said to be 


famine. We should have thought that 
it would have been possible to persuade 
many kind-hearted local ladies to adopt | 
one during the winter. 


There would seem to be no limits to 
j the influence of Mr. Liuoyp GrorGE. 
| A telegram from Capetown referring to 
| the forthcoming Royal opening of ‘the 
new wing of Parliament House states, 
“It is expected that hotel and house 
| accommodation for visitors will be 
i taxed to the utmost.” 





| A propos of the prohibition of Mr. 

LAvRENCE Hovusman’s play, we hear 
|that a movement is on foot among all 
| persons called George in favour of 


| making a presentation to the Censor 


an aeroplane might have been seen 
circling a Square. 


Babies’ feeding- bottles are to be pro- 
vided on the new refreshment corridor 
train running from Liverpool Street to 
the Essex coast towns, and thus a 
reform for which infants have been 
crying for years is now consummated. 
The Great Eastern Railway now fulfils 
on land the functions which we ima- 
gine the Bibby Line to fulfil on sea. 


During a hunt at Sidley Bridge an 
otter hound and a terrier were lost 
in a big drain, where they remained 
imprisoned for seventeen days. To 
prevent the recurrence of such an 
accident it is suggested that only 





due to France attempting to make the | for insisting that that name should | dachshunds be employed in the future, 


Turks take a few of her Govern- 


—--——— as these dogs are of the ideal build 





ment matches as well. 


From Bombay comes the news 
that SavARKAR has objected to the 
jurisdiction of the Court, and has 
now definitely refused to take any 
part in the proceedings. This 
spiteful attempt to spoil a trial on 
which so much money and pains 
have been expended really does 
not do credit to SAVARKAR. 





The state of health of AppuL 
Hamip is said to be more than 
precarious. His experience, how- 
ever, as the Sick Man of Europe 
will, we suspect, stand him in 
good stead. 


Prince Henry XXIV. of Reuss- 
Koestrite, Reuter tells us, died 





—P~... 





for passing through pipes with ease. 


One of Messrs. Pickrorp’s deli- 
very vans loaded with goods was 
stolen from a street in Southwark 
"the other day. We understand 
| that with a view to prevent such 
| petty thefts in the future the vans 
i will be attached to the driver by 
jmeans of a little chain. 








Absolutely the 
women, we read, is “The Aero- 
plane,” with large outstanding 
wings set freakishly at the back 
of the hat. It is to be hoped that 
this forecasts the possibility of all 
absurd hats shortly taking flight. 


latest hat for 


A correspondent writes to point 
|out what seems to us undoubtedly 








last week at Ernstbrunn. It is 


| 


rumoured that with his SUCCESSOF | «<4, 


in title an entirely new series will’— 
be started, beginning with Henry [a. 


’y YOU PLEASE, Cook, WILL YOU LEND ME 


be associated with all 


{noble and good. 


only 


There was a quite inexplicable ab- | 


sence of excitement 


among )British | 
cricketers when the Orient liner Otway | the opening 


It seems almost incredible 


Young Savant (who has borrowed h is father’s microscope). 
A FLEA? 


that money-boxes, 
of Mr. Brecuam’s Opera! collect 


jto be a breach of good taste. 
*| While a large number of music- 
lovers were waiting outside the 


that is|pit and gallery entrances on the occa- 


‘sion of the production of Electra 
i last week, some ladies appeared with 
and endeavoured — to 
contributions for “* Homes for 


brought back the AscHes last week from Season at Covent Garden should have) the Mentally Afflicted.” 


Australia. 


The motor-car race for the Vanderbilt | 


|been postponed owing to the indispo- 
lsition of two of the artistes. Where, | 
'oh where, were 


those pills which | | expresses 


By the way, another correspondent 
the view that Tiefland is 


Cup on Long Island was a brilliant; would have been worth more than a} reminiscent of WAGNER to such a large 


affair this year, four persons 
been killed and twenty others injured. 


[t has, after all, “been left to private novel last week. 


having | guinea to the box office ? 


‘FRANK Danpy’ 


A certain amount of 


enterprise to find employment for Lord interest attaches to the event as this| 


KITCHENER. He is to be best man at 


is the first book this authoress has 


extent that the title might well have 
|been rendered “ Thiefland ” in the 


published a new! English translation. 








To the joy of the Republicans the 


the wedding of General Sir ArcHIBaLD | written since she decided to give up Portuguese Revolution received its 2m- 


HUuNTER (pr otector of King MANOEL at 
Gib.) and Mary Lady InNverciypE at 


St. George’s, Hanover Square, on the 


Ist prox. 


We are sorry to ‘on that the bees 
in Warwickshire are threatened with 


writing. 


The Observer points out that the|from the new PresipEnt. 
‘and| pected that the other Great Powers 


icircle has not yet been squared, ‘ 
jis not likely to be.” 
'This may be one of the triumphs of | 
aviation. In Paris, not so long ago, 


| 


primatur on Friday last, when The 
Daily Mail published a long telegram 
It is ex- 


But who knows ?| will follow the lead of our contem- 
porary in recognising our youngest 


Republic. 
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top speed. The price of this car, with Maharajah body 
complete, is only £2,000, and I can highly recommend it to 


MOTOR MEMS. 











(By Mr. Punch’s Own Expert.) 

Autumn is advancing and there can no longer be any 
doubt that the days are beginning to draw in, making 
lighting-up time almost startling in the earliness of its 
incidence. The cautious motorist, however, will find no 
difficulty in adapting himself to the daily change of hour 
and in avoiding the attentions of the police, whose only 
ice be to earn promotion by piling up a 
long list of fines secured from those who, though they do 
happen to drive cars, are yet entitled to the ordinary cour- 
tesies generally extended by one human creature to another. 
Motorists are a long-suffering race, and there is among 
them too great a tendency to endure the policeman’s scorn, 
the magistrate’s contumely; but some day the breaking- 
point will be reached, and then there will rude 
awakening for Dogberry and Verges and all the rest who 
have attempted to trample motorists under the iron heel of 
self-sufficient authority. In the meantime, however, every 
driver of a car should provide himself with the ingenious 
little machine supplied by the Self-Adjusting Automatic 
Lighting Syndicate, of London, Paris and Berlin. It would 
not be fair to describe all the details of the patent. Suffice 
it to say, that by an entirely novel application of the 
Marconi system the machine is kept in permanent wireless 
relation with the sun, so that at one hour after sundown 
precisely the six tiny ignition-semaphores are set working 
and the light thus generated is communicated to the lamps 
the car. The machine takes up very little room; it is 
made out of the new Compressed Pumper-Nickel material, 
and ean be fixed on the steering-wheel. It is said that it 
sometimes explodes in a thick fog, but the patentees point 
out that the-e is a distinct advantage in possessing a porta- 
ble fog-signal, and that so far no motorist has been killed 
has occurred, whieh they 


1 would seem to 


be a 


ol 


by such an explosion, even if it 
strongly deny. 
A New Car. 

I had an opportunity the other day, by the courtesy of 
the All-British Red-Map Imperial Auto-Car Company, of 
inspecting their new 1911 type of car. Mr. Blosenheim 
and Mr. Isidor Dollarstein, the courteous and genial Manag- 
ing Directors of this magnificent concern, were good enough 
to attend at the chief works and to show me everything 
that was to be seen. The Air-Cleaver, as the car has been 
christened, is made of consolidated zinco-copperine, all the 
joints being strengthened with bar-gold imported for this 
purpose from the Company’s mine on the Rand. The 
engine of course has a sliding sleeve with detachable silver 
cuffs grooved in concentric rings. <A universal spring- 
shackle acts by means of a worm-drive constructed on the 
mono-bloe system, and the carburetter, being fitted with 
six pistons and five sparking plugs, transmits energy in a 
straight line to the propeller-shaft right through the gear- 
box to the live axle. At the North-East corner of the 
splendid chassis there are twelve self-supporting troughs 
raised or lowered in synchronism with the opening of the 
throttle, thus securing a perfected petrol-electric all-metal 
exhaust. The wheels are of the hay-cart type, first brought 
into notice by this firm. There are four clutches in a line 
and the brake-pedals are placed on the rear of the frame, 
thus avoiding the confusion inseparable from the ordinary 
type. The flow of the petrol is regulated by a formula 
which assumes that 

4 , 
) (* + a), 


/(y*-! 
V G + b”/ 


where 7 is, of course, equivalent to the friction given off at 





my readers. 








THE INCOMPLETE BACHELOR. 
I WONDER what it is, this subtle Something 
That other men possess, and I do not! 
This hidden charm, this lure, this really rum thing 
That casts a spell where I but cast a blot! 


‘Tis not the sunny smile you see them wearing ; 
No glamour of a chin set firm and fine; 
No trick indeed of form or manly bearing— 
For glance at Brown's, then feast your eyes on mine! 


Yes, gaze at Brown the promenade patrolling ; 
The seaside nymphs look round with rosy cheeks ; 
With sparkling eyes they watch their hero strolling— 
A distant nod will haunt their dreams for weeks ! 


Full credit would I give, not seek to dim it— 
But no, the tailor’s skill it cannot be: 

For look at Jones! his waistcoat is the limit! 
Those trousers, too, all baggy at the knee! 


And yet observe him where the many muster ; 

The women sigh, you hear their young hearts beat ! 
Why, Jones, the centre of a radiant cluster, 

Might be the Curate at the local Treat ! 


And what of me? I mingle with the others, 
Hither and thither hustled, jostled, shoved ; 

Plain, homely clay—no use to eager mothers. 
Merely a man! One of the World’s unloved! 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 


I met her in the golden gloom talking to some one who 
looked like Briseis. 

“Cassandra!” I said. 

She turned round, and I was surprised to notice that she 
still wore that harassed look which (so they say) never left 
her upon earth. 
was no stint of floral decorations—asphodel and so on. 

“You come from earth?” she asked eagerly; “ from 
England, perhaps?” 

| confessed it. 

“ Ah, then,” she cried, “ perhaps you can help me. 
know that we take in the papers down here ?” 

“ Excuse me,” I said, “ 1 thought this was Elysium.” 

“ Nevertheless,” she answered, “we do; and whenever 
I open one of your Liberal Dailies, what do I find? ‘The 
Cassandra-like prophecies of Mr. J. L. Garvin, or Ts 
Morning Post, or The Times, or Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, 
or the Tariff Reform Parrot, or some one else.’ And what 
do they mean by it?” she almost shouted, stamping on the 
ground with an indignant sandal. ‘ They mean ‘ untrue.’ 
Was ever a woman so maligned? When Apollo” (here 
she blushed slightly) —** when Apollo laid that curse upon 
me, it was to the effect that my forebodings should all be 
realised, but that no one should believe in them. As if that 
was not enough to worry a poor girl. And now that I am 
dead they use my name as a synonym fora liar. It’s too 
bad. Could you not publish a short history of the Trojan 
war for the benefit of i.iberal journalists, or at least ask 
Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE to supply them with classical 
dictionaries? They might as well say that Hector dragged 
Achilles round the walls of Troy. But hush! here comes 
Agamemnon.” 

I promised to do what I could, and retired discreetly. 


You 








For here everything looked jolly: there | 
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EDMOND's new Home Rule demands as outlined in a Press interview are milder even than the spurned Devolution scheme. ] 


(Mr. Joun Repmonp). 
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eur, 
story with excellent results.) 
‘Now TELL THEM YOUR OTHER STORY 





with his wife, paying his first call ina new neighbourhood, 


He tells a humorous 


fr, DEAR.” 








A VICARIOUS REVENGE. 

“Iv looks,” said my wife, who is 
sometimes unnecessarily observant, ‘as 
if Punch had rejected you again.” 

«“ Well, well,” I said with a sigh, “ of 
course, if the editor deliberately chooses 
to discourage genius and pander to the 
depraved taste of the mob, that is not 
my affair. I can scarcely be respon- 
sible for the consequences to him and 
his paper. But I am afraid—sorely 
afraid—that it means that Archibald 
will have to forego his long-promised 
visit to the dentist this year. That’s 
all. It seems hard that he should 
have to suffer; but still——-” I made 
a gesture expressive of resignation. 

“Perhaps, dear, if you wrote to the 
editor and told him———” said my 
wife. 

“ What?’ I exclaimed, with a glow 
of noble warmth, “ throw myself on his 
charity after this?”—here I brought 
my fist down with a thump on my 
saucer and flooded the tablecloth with 
coffee—* Never! I would rather send 
my literary work to the ——, or even 
the —— than that! But who’s the 
other from ?”’ 

‘Mr. Gubbins, I think, dear,’ was 
the reply from my wife, who was 
gathering up the coffee in a napkin; 


“and I do wish you'd be more care- 
ful.” 

“ H'm,” said I (and few know what 
a world of savage scorn that simple 
ejaculation can convey), “ Mr. Gubbins 
shall receive our most attentive con- 
sideration. Let me see the MS.” 

My wife opened the envelope and 
handed me the contents. The com- 
position certainly had the quality of 
length. ‘ Evidently a case of sustained 
effort,” I observed, ‘and from the 
arrangement of the lines I should pre- 
sume it to be in verse. Let us consider 
it in detail.’ 

The opening lines ran as follows : 


Jan. 11. lb. g.s’rup... 5 
ds Bkg. powd....  ... 6} 
a Bikg. br. ... «. 1 4} 


* Apparently a dialect poem,” said I. 
“Can you suggest any intelligible 
interpretation ? ” 


“This mean treacle, dear,” said my 
wife, “and that’s baking powder. The 


other's blacking brushes, though what 
on earth cook’s been doing with the 
perfectly good new ones I got her in 
October I can’t think.” 

“An unpromising theme,” T mur- 
mured. “Still, in the hands of a 
master of realism, much can be done 





metre, too, seems to be a trifle irregular. 
Possibly Pindaric. However, let us 
see how he develops the subject.” 

The next lines were :— 

Jan. 12. 2 pkt. carbolic sp. 

re 1 tin s’dines. ... 

“He is wandering from the point,” 
I said sorrowfully. “ Now if only he 
had made some attempt to stick to the 
treacle 

| read some more, but failed to detect 
any coherent narrative running through 
the lines. The style was monotonous, 
the scansion faulty, and there was no 
trace of any discrimination in the 
choice of expressions, or of that “ eriti- 
cism of life” which, we are told, is the 
essence of true literature. 

“This composition,” [ said, sighing 
and shaking my head, “seems to me 
| to be absolutely devoid of merit. Give 
jme a sheet of note-paper, a pen, some 
| ink and some blotting-paper. 

Then I wrote as follows :— 


, 


1 2! 
6 





“lNore.—A stamped and addressed 
envelope or wrapper must accompany 
all communications which may require 
an answer. | 

Mr. —— presents his compliments, 
and regrets that he is unable to accept 
the enclosed contribution.” 





even with such rude materials. The 


After that I felt better. 
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OUR WATERING-PLACE. 


Ar a meeting on Monday of the Town Council of 
Southwestborough, Councillor Hadd, in an emotional 
speech, declared that the close of the holiday season had 
shown them that their position as a seaside watering- 
place was now practically untenable. Owing to the 
gradual slope of their shore the sea had always been 
distant, but it had lately receded and was now two or 
three miles away. (Groans.) They never got anywhere 
near it. No one in the place could swim. Most of them 
had never been in a boat in their lives. 

Tourists were attracted here by their advertisements of 
witching waves, silver sands and beach picnics, and then 
were furious to find nothing except a stretch of sea bog 
covered with seaweed and decaying shell-fish. When the 
tide was out they could see the water only through a 
telescope. Legally the name Southwestborough-on-Sea 
amounted to embezzlement. 

Councillor Tisdall proposed carting away an acre or two 
of the rubbish on the Front and making an artificial strand 
of some sort. They could contract with a London builder 
for a few tons of sand and bed out some rocks and fossils 
and things—anything to make the place look natural. 
Then they might have some fresh fish sent down from 
town every morning. They would have to engage a 
fishwife, of He knew of a most respectable 
person who had been a charwoman and who could easily 
be taught the proper cries. For instance, he suggested, 
“All alive, O!” which he believed was the technical 
term used when selling fish. (Cries of “ Fresh cra-a-ab!” 
“ Mackril—nice mackril!”) He moved a farthing rate for 
the purchase of shrimps and sea anemones. (Murmurs.) 

The Chairman begged to support this forward movement. 
He would have water pumped up from the sea to the pro- 
posed strand every morning for maritime purposes, and a 
char-a-bane run twice a day to take tourists down to the 
shore. He suggested building a wreck or two and engag- 
ing a tame mermaid on trial. And could not something be 
done to the atmosphere? Invalids were supposed to come 
down for the air, but at present they couldn’t get near 
the ozone. And why not a regatta? (Loud and astonished 
cheers.) They might hire some craft from some watering- 
place where there was some sea, and engage a professional 
swimmer down from London. The yachting didn’t matter, 
he thought; no looked at that at a 
They only wanted good fireworks in the evening—no one 
cared for more than that. Just put a few cutters or yawls, 
or whatever you call them, out in the offing, and let them 
hang about there all day; that was all—except firing off 
a gun occasionally. Guns were, for some reason or other, 
always fired off at a regatta. Personally he hated the sea, 
but they might put him down as commodore, if they liked 

anything to give the thing a lift. (Loud cheers.) 

Councillor Snell applauded this sportsmanlike and plucky 
offer. He had an idea. (Murmurs of surprise.) Why not 
have a local man to attempt to swim the Channel next 
year from Southwestborough? (Hmotion.) It was no 
use objecting—he knew that the town was nowhere near 
the coast of France, and that nobody in the place could 
swim—but how would the public find that out? And 
what was wrong with a projected acroplane flight to 
America? Look at the advertisement it would give the 
town! It would bring in thousands of tourists, even if 
not an aviator on the ground flew a yard. (Sensation.) 

Councillor Hickie announced himself as an out-and-out 
Progressive in this matter. He thought a move might be 


course. 


one ever regatta. 


| made by building an island, or something of that sort, 


and letting it out by the hour to trippers—anything 








picturesque; though it would be much better really to 
have a wall built round the coast; the sea was a hideous 
object about there. Then they ought to have a shipwreck 
now and then, with a gallant rescue—something the Press 
could write up. And they wanted some old sea salts to 
amuse the visitors. They could stand around in the streets 
and hitch up their trousers. 

The purchase of a fog siren and a fully-equipped flag- 
staff having been moved, 

The mesting adjourned to the “ Three Jolly Seadogs.” 








A PLEA FOR UNSELFISHNESS. 
Txick as the leaves in autumn down they flutter, 
Two at a blow by one dark morning’s post : 
Missives that make me weep into the butter, 
And shed from nerveless hands the untasted toast ; 
Letters to say some poor good fellow 
Has fallen into “ the sere and yellow,” 
Has got engaged—has given up the ghost. 


A melancholy train—like carts of coke hauled 
Up to the hymeneal pyre they go: 
Was there some magic in the summer (so-called) 
That made them pop like that? I do not know. 
But anyhow the fools are bottled, 
Caught by the neck and fairly throttled, 
And o’er their graves the orange-flower shall blow. 


Not that I blame them wholly—men are mortal : 
And who shall say what loveliness, what wiles, 
Have made them dare the irrevocable portal 
And set their feet towards the blessed aisles ? 
But what I do complain of, demme, 
Is when they paint their Blanche or Emmie: 
Their lack of human feeling—that's what riles. 


As if ’twere not enough to lose in toto 
A fairly decent friend (for all his faults), 
When some young thing (oh! yes, I’ve seen her photo) 
Has haled him to the matrimonial yaults : 
As though ’twere bliss, or even pleasant 
To have to buy a wedding present 
Here in the hourly hail of duns’ assaults ; 


That then on top of this they ’d have me listen— 
Well read, at any rate—meander through, 
Till tears of boredom on my eyelash glisten, 
Their raptures on the radiant object who, 
Since Apam first commenced his farming, 
Is “ quite the most divinely charming,” 
They all say that—of course it must be true. 


And (not a hint of care nor trouble taken 
To have the sorrow of our parting eased) 
They hurl their bombshell in my eggs and bacon, 
They tell me how their hearts to heaven are seized 
(He scarcely knows, does poor dear Simpson ! 
If life in other spheres yet limps on), 
And then, ye gods, they ask me to be pleased. 


No, no, my comrades, this is rather too much : 
If ye have dared to tread the bridal track 
Into the jaws of death, the Stygian gloom-huteh, 
Think of the souls on earth who ery “ Alack!” 
When next my breakfast table bristles 
With these funereal epistles, 
Let them be short at least and edged with black. 
vor. 
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A LEAF FROM A GERMAN OFFICER’S DIARY. 
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To LONDON RETURNED. THE WAR OFFICE CAT EASILY BRIBED 
{8 THE SECRET WAY TO THE ROOF 10 SHOW DURING THE LUNCH 
HOUR (HALY-TWELVE TO THREE). 
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AFTERNOON AT THE ALDERSHOT MANQ@UVRES, WHERE OF THE 
British ARMY THE PASSWORDS OBTAIN. 





WHEN I TO THE RAILSTATION RETURNED AM, I FIND A TROOP 
or 0. L. B. EVIDENTLY PRACTISING SHALLOW COAST INVASIONS. 
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AN AUTOGRAPH BOOK. 

“Oh,” said Miss Middleton, “ you’ve 
got a letter and I haven’t. How mean!” 

[ glanced at the bulky-looking en- 
velope in front of me, and then handed 
it to her across the table. 

“Take it. Your need is the greater. 
Besides, I get it every Monday.” 

“Ts it a report of the mine where 
all your money is? Perhaps they ‘ve 
found some gold this week.” 

She opened the envelope and drew 
out an autograph album. 

“There you are,” I said. 
what it is.” 

“How funny. I 
went in for these.” 

“T don’t. They go for me. At 
least, that one does. I’ve had it for 
months and months, and every week- 
end I say to myself: ‘Why didn’t I 
bring it down with me? I might have 
done it this week-end.’ And then I tele- 
graph to London for’ it, and it comes 
down, and on Tuesday I-take it back 
with me. That’s all. It follows me 
about of its own accord now.” 

“ Write in it this morning, and I'll 
help you.” 

* You mean you ‘ll criticise me.” 

“ Well, I'll sort of sit on the table 
and tell you what words rhyme.” 

[ groaned, and asked for the 
malade. 

“Very well,” I said; “ we'll do it.” 


«That ’s 
didn’t know you 


mar- 


“Now then,’ I said after breakfast, 
as I sharpened a pencil, “ l’ve had an 
idea in my head for a long time, and it 
is this. I am going to give a list oi all 
the things I can do, and end up by 
saying that the one thing I can’t do is 
to write in autograph books. Do you 
see?” 

Miss Middleton was extremely silent. 

“Do say something,” I begged; * if 
it’s only an expression of contempt.” 

“T was thinking of all the things 
you can do.” 

“ They will transpire. The idea may 
sound rather bald, but wait and see 


how it works out. Now then, let’s 
begin.” 
“With which of your numerous 
accomplishments shall we open ?”’ 
“Yes, that’s the trouble. Well, 
suppose we start like this: 
I can ride, I can row, I can ‘ski.’” 


“Can you ride?” 
Middleton. 

“Very badly. I can never get away 
from the thought that I should be much 
safer underneath the horse than on the 
topofhim. Do you know that feeling?” 

“Can you ‘ski’?” 

“No... Well, then we goon. I 
can—I can—yes, that’s got it: 


interrupted Miss 





I can ride, I can row, I can ‘ski’ 
I can dance and play football and fight.” 

“Can you yodel ?”’ asked Miss Mid- 
dleton with great interest. 

“Look here,” I said in some annoy- 
ance, “when I say I ‘can’ do these 
things I mean that I don’t mind trying 
todothem. But Ido mind trying to 
write in albums. And what I mind 
most of all is when a person says she’s 
going to help me, and then finds fault 
with everything I do.” 

“Oh, lL am sorry. I didn’t mean to 
do that. Now I really will help. . . I 
can—lI can x 

She looked at 
went on writing. 

“ How's this? 


me thoughtfully. 1 


” T said— 
**T ean ride, I can rew, 1 ean ‘ski,’ 

I can dance, and play football, and fight : 
If I once get a hint of the key, 
I can join (if desired) in a glee ; 

I can play little pieces at sight ; 
I can sew and make d’oyleys and cook— 
But I do draw the line at attempting to write 

In your autograph book.’ 


Miss Middleton listened with he 
head on one side. 
“That's very nice indeed. Only I 


wish I had known before that you 
were so fond of trying to make d’oyleys 
and join in glees.”’ 

“It’s like this,’ I explained once 
again. “There are a whole lot of 
things I can do which won't rhyme 
with anything, like picking a pin out 
of the back of a chair with my teeth, 
and so I can’t get those in; so it’s only 
fair to make up for them by putting 
in a few things which I don’t do, but 
which do rhyme. If you like I'll put 
an asterisk against some of them, and 
say ‘ Liar’ down below.” 

« Sorry,” said Miss Middleton. “ Now 
the second verse.” 

“The second verse might strike a 
different note. We might explain how 
we had remained quite calm through 
many terrifying adventures, but how 
that even we were appalled at the 
sight of an autograph book.” 

“ But that’s lovely, because then we 
can really let ourselves go— 


I hiave 


heard the rhinoceros roar.” 


“That's the spirit,” I said, and went 
on 


*] was once introduced to a Dean.” 


“This is sheer vulgar pride,” said 
Miss Middleton. ‘ Now all you want 
is something about an infernal machine 
and a wild boar, and there you are.” 

There, as she said, we were. It took 
a little longer than that, however ; but 
when finished the verse went like this: 

1 have heard the rhinoceros roar ; 

I was once introduced to a Dean ; 
When I'm savagely charged by a boar, 
1 make no exclamation but ‘* Lor!” 


I have faced an infernal machine, 
I was calm when all Sicily shook— 
But I blench at the pages of yellow and green 
In your autograph book. 


“There!” I said proudly, “1 think 
that was worth doing.” 

“ How well do you know the lady?” 

“Oh, quite well. Why?” 

“Then she knows that it isn’t—isn’t 
—quite——”’ 

** Whoever tells the truth in an auto- 
graph book ?” 

“It would be rather fun to do it for 
once,” said Miss Middleton. 

“You call this helping, but you ‘re 
doing your best to hamper me. Very 
well then, we ’ll have a third verse.” 

This was the third verse: 





Just a word—do not ask, if you ‘re wise, 
Whether all of my statements are true ; 
If you do you will learn with surprise 
That it’s all of it—al/ of it—lies ; 
Yet I doubt if that matters to you, 
You have got what you wanted—why, look ! 
Here ’s a page full of ver-es, original, new 
In your autograph book ! 


“T hope that satisfies you,” I said 
to Miss Middleton, and | opened the 
book and wrote the verses in care- 
fully. 

“They had better be signed ‘ Long- 
fellow,’ ”’ 
over my 
are.” 


shoulder. 


A, A. M. 





“Violet” is instructed as follows in 
The Church Family Newspaper : 

‘*On the widow lady and her daughter leave 
two of your own cards and two of your hushands, 
if they are out, and if they are at home you 
must leave the same number in the hall as you 
pass through on your way out.” 

This is not at 
“modest Violet.” 


all our idea of the 





Seen on a ticket labelling tomatoes 
in a shop in Leeds: 
‘Best ENG isu 
CAN'T BE Beat.” 
If this is really their best English we 
are solry. 


‘The average height of an Englishman is 
5 feet 9 inches ; of a Frenchman, 5 feet 4 inches; 
of a Belgian, 3 feet 6} inches.” 
Glasgow Ee ning Cilirer. 
The Belgians are too small. 


The Shop-Soiled Girlis the title of 
the latest transpontine melodrama. 
To be followed, we hope, by Salvaye 
Sale Sal and Little Miss Fitt. 


familiar line returns to memory.” 
M raring Pi st. 





Not so much of your “ familiar” ! 





‘*** How little they know of England’ the 





said Miss Middleton, looking 
“All the others | 
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THE MAKING OF A JOURNALIST. 


LLOYD GEORGE'S RETORT COURTEOUS TO 
T. P.’s ARTICLE IN ‘‘ THE MunsEy.” 


Mn. 


An “intimate study” of the famous 
and self-sacrificing patriot journalist 
forms the most attractive feature of the 
October number of Bindell’s Magazine. 

«T. P. O'Connor,” it says, “is not 
merely an individual, but a type and a 
world-foree. He embodies the cri de 
cwur of anation in chronic revolt. And 
yet by a tragic irony almost too deep 
for tears this Celt of Celts lives in per- 
manent exile in the heart of cruel 
London. 

« His early days, however, were spent 
amid the green hills of Erin, where he 
was the life and soul of every gather- 
ing, social, political and athletic. At 
the national game of hurly, at all 
meetings held by the votaries of terpsi- 
chore, ‘ T. P.’ shone conspicuous by his 
indefatigable and resilient energy. Yet 
the cult of athletics never interfered 
with his literary studies. At the age 
of ten he had committed all the poly- 
syllabic epithets in JoHNnson’s Diction- 
ary to memory, and modelled his style 
on that of the great monarch of the 
florid quill, Gzorcr AuGustus Sana. 

‘“Gravitating to London in the early 
‘seventies,’ he soon leaped to eminence 
by the wonderful skill with which he 
combined a truculent patriotism with 
the keenest appreciation of the noble 
qualities of the English aristocracy. 

“This heroic tolerance he carries to 
such miraculous lengths that he has 
actually been known to shake hands 
with a Tory peer and to drink tea in the 
same room with a duchess. 

“ His early environment was narrow 
and strait-laced, but by a great effort 
he has so far emancipated himself 
from these cramping influences that he 
occasionally visits the theatre and has 
been known to admit an acquaintance 
with the works of GzorGEs OHNET. 

“One of the most beautiful traits in 
his character is his ability to enjoy or 
even make a joke at his own expense. 
Thus, once when I asked him to what 
quality he attributed his marvellous 
success, he replied with a joyous 
twinkle in his eye, ‘Sure, me friends 
call it bonhomie; GOLDWIN SMITH called 
it “ heartfelt flummery;” but I call it 
blatherskite.’ 

“When he is among his intimates— 
and their name is legion—he often 
bursts forth into song and dance. I 
am not a musical critic, but I have 
never heard a richer or more ingra- 
tiating baritone than ‘ T. P.’s.’ 

“ His wit is wonderfully ready. Once 
I remember expressing my surprise 
that a people like the Irish could con- 
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TOO OLD AT FOURTEEN. 


“WELL, Jimmy, I SUPPOSE YOU’LL SOON BE LEAVING 
BEEN AHT 0’ WORK NINE 


*“GARN. LEFT LONG AGO, 


SCHOOL ?” 
MUNSE,” 








sent to PARNELL’s dictatorship. ‘Och, | 
why wouldn’t they?’ was the imme- 
diate response. ‘Sure, the Irish love a 
Dictator. That’s why they love me, 
for I’ve been dictating everything for 
the last twenty years.’ 

“Until he took to motoring, ‘T. P.’ 
was a fearless bicyclist. Tim Heaty 
wants him to take to aeroplaning, but 
so far he has resisted the temptation. | 
His favourite drink is barley-water, | 
and he smokes Irish cigarettes with | 
impunity.” 





The Spectator onthe Bishop of Ripon: | 

‘He pointed out . . . that while the increase | 
of longevity tended te increase the proportion 
of the old, the decline in the birth-rate tended 
to diminish the supply of the young.” 





How can anyone say after this that our 
Bishops are overpaid ? 


The Trials of Royalty. 
‘Prince ALBERT AS ‘STROKE.’”’ 
Dai'y Mail, 
‘Prince ALBERT AS ‘Cox.’” 
Daily Eupi ‘S 


“* A curious con'retemps occurred this week at 
St. Anne’s harvest thanksgiving service. <A 
good congregation gathered for the service, 
which was to be followed by a sermon by a 
visiting preacher. The s-rvice was prolonged, 
but no preacher arrived, so the curate said a 

. ” 
few words on thankfulness. 
Nottingham Guardian, 


Very nice and human of him, 


‘This was in striking contrast to the scene 
outside, where all was bright and animate, the 
countryside looking resplendent and at its best, 
in the early autumn garbage.”—Bed/o. dshire 
Standard, 


You really get this effect better in 
London. 
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Horticultural Contributor 
LOOKING SAUCY BEFORE, BUT NEVER ANYTHING LIKE rHis'” 


ty new Viear, upon con lusion of the Harvest Festival decorations’. 











* WeLL, Sin, WE'VE HAD THE CHURCH 

















TO AN OLD FRIEND. 
THe end draws near again, and very near, 
The first few fluttered beech leaves fall and gleam— 
Light skirmishers that dog the dying year— 
But still I see you, down below the weir, 
A shadow in the stream! 


H{ere have you lurked since Spring, in sportive guise, 
Rallied the meadows to young April’s rout, 
Here first I marked the marvel of your size, 
Here wooed you with each fleeting season's flies— 
O alderman of trout! 


Here, when the madcap cuckoo made his mock, 
And the rathe wild-rose blushed in earliest June, 
The day the mayfly hatched above the lock— 
You nearly had it, didn’t you, old cock, 
Save that you stopped too soon ? 


Here have [ waited as the dawn spread high, 
Hoping in vain the prejudice or pique 
That makes you—obviously—reject a fly 
Would send you hurtling through the startled fry 
To grab a proffered bleak ! ; 


Here likewise have my steps at eve been drawn, 
And, as the moon made way behind the wood 





(The same old moon that watched the hunting faun), 
I’ve found the lob-worm garnered from the lawn 
Did just as little good! 


And now the end is near; we part a space, 
You to your mud, and I to mine—in Town; 
May Easter find us at the trysting-place, 
There where the dancing bubbles spin and race, 
To meet the first March Brown! 








Lirrrary Note.—We give no credence to the rumour 
that The Quarterly Review intends to print serial novels. 
The first is said to be a new story by Mr. ArNoLD BENNETT, 
of some 350,000 words, and it is hoped by beginning it at 
once to complete the serialisation by 19195. 


“Rope Istanp Reps. February 1910 Hatched, Pullets and 
Cockerels, strong healthy birds, Pullets have laid 3s. each, Cockerels 
ts. each.”—Adrt. in *‘ South Gloucestershire Chronicle.” 


We are holding back until they begin to lay half-sovereigns. 





A Cardiff engineer has invented a system by which all 
the lamps of the city can be lit simultaneously by the 
pressing of a button. Applicants for the job of pressing 
the button should send in their references and testimonials 
to the Chief Clerk. 
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LISBON, OCTOBER 4, 1910. 


Maxoet. ‘AY ME, I SEE THE DOWNFALL OF OUR HOUSE! 
THE TIGER NOW HATH SEIZED THE GENTLE HIND; 
INSULTING TYRANNY BEGINS TO JET 
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UPON THE INNOCENT AND AWELESS THRONE.”—Lichard the Third. 
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SOME NICE NEW DANIELS “COME TO JUDGMENT.” 


THE FOUR NEW JUDGES: THE POLISHED 


AT ONCE SALUTE 


AVORY, THE 


H’AFFADBLE HorripeGr, 
AND BID FAREWELL 


BANKES, AND THE BLUSHING LusH 


Bar. 


THE BLOSSOMING 
TO THEIR FRIENDS AT THE 








WILD DELIGHTS. 


suggests the diversion of “ throwing 
the cap” as remedy for the bored. It appears that “ you 
divide the guests into two sides and choose a leader, who 
stands in the middle and tosses a cap. If it falls the right 
side up, the people on one side laugh as heartily as they can 
{the italics are all our own]. Any one on the other side 
seen to smile has to join the laughing side. When the 
cap falls wrong side up, it is the other side’s turn to laugh 
and win the people over.” 

In case the guests at country house-parties prove recal- 
citrant or irresponsive to cap-throwing, there are some 
variations to fall back upon, perhaps equally intellectual 
and adapted to adults. For instance, a Horse-collar Drive 
should be highly effective where these articles of harness 
can still be requisitioned and the coachman is not yet ousted 
by the chauffeur. You persuade the lady or gentleman with 
the most obvious countenance to stand on the hearthrug 
and make a face through the horse-collar, until some one 
of the party grins in sympathy. The person who does so 
must relieve the first performer, and so on in turn, the 
winner being the one whose grimace is provocative in 
the shortest time. 

Another invaluable stand-by, needing no accessories, is 
the Progressive Yawn. <A pointless story must be told by 
the worst raconteur of the company. The people on one 
side will then yawn as cavernously as they can, and capture 
those of their opponents involuntarily gaping. 

We expect no reward for inventing these relaxations for 


A Lapy’s paper 


the long autumn evenings, beyond the conviction that we 








have added to the list of national pastimes that have gone 
far to make Britain Great. 








CUPID'S DARTS 
(Which are a growing menace to the public.) 


Do not worry if I seurry from the grill-room in a hurry, 
Dropping hastily my curry and retiring into baulk ; 
Do not let if cause you wonder if, by some mischance or 
blunder, 
We encounter on the Underground and I get out and walk. 


lf I double as a cub’ll when you meet him in the stubble, 
Do not think I am in trouble or attempt to make a fuss ; 
Do not judge me melancholy or attribute it to folly 
If I leave the Metropolitan and travel in a bus. 


Do not quiet your anxiety by giving me a diet, 
Or by base resort to vi et armis fold me to your arms, 
And let no suspicious tremor violate your wonted phlegm, or 
Any fear that Haroid’s memory is faithless to your charms. 


For my passion as I dash on in that disconcerting fashion 
Is as ardently irrational as when we forged the link, 

When you gave your little hand away to me, my own Amanda, 
And we sat in the verandah till the stars began to wink. 


And I am in such a famine when your beauty I examine, 
That it lures me as the jam invites a hungry little brat, 

But I faney that, at any rate, I’d rather waste a penny 
Than be spitted by the many pins that bristle from your hat. 
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A TRIUMPH OF THE TURF. 

{[ Author. I've brought you a tortoise story. 

Editor. 1s it about a hare? 

Author. No, it’s about a tortoise. 

Elitor. Well, we published a story about a 
tortoise only the other day. * 

Author. I know. But this is about two 
t wrt ois 8. 

Editor. Of course, that makes a difference 


But in future you must try and think of another 
animal. } 

THERE are two tortoises (we have 
called them A%schylus and Araminta), 
and as it was a very hot afternoon and 
nobody wanted to play tennis and there 
| was nothing else to do, James suggested 
that they should have a race. The 
merely superficial student of — 
natural history may be under the 





trouble to mark it out in the morning, 
he had done so for the purpose of 
making it fit for tennis. But only a 
few rare spirits can appreciate true 
sport. 

Well, they both got off the mark 
splendidly, and for some time it was a 
neck-and-neck affair. Then, nearly 
halfway through, a terrible thing hap- “ The Cock of the North,” and that 
pened. Araminta, for no reason at all,’ settled it. Aischylus pulled up short, 
stopped suddenly and furled her head. hissed, and buried his head beneath 
Tears, cajolings, entreaties, even a his robes; but Araminta made a last 
fresh dandelion, were of no avail. despairing effort, touched the tape, and 
Finally, 1 struck a match and peeped! won by a neck. Of course I was over- 
under her shell—a rather dangerous, whelmed with congratulations as I led 
expedient, you might think, but there her in (by the dandelion), and I don’t 
is no celluloid about Araminta; she is! suppose a happier tortoise will go into 
— retirement forthe next few months 
than Araminta. If ever I start 


took the bit between her teeth (quite a 
large bit it was), and then—there is no 
other word for it—she sprinted. By 
the time Alschylus had been tempted 
back to the course, they were practically 
level, and it was ding-dong to the 
finish. With only a couple of inches 
to go before the net, Henry drifted into 





impression that tortoises confine 
their sporting fixtures to encoun- 
ters with hares; but this an 
error. James was at a college 
where they keep a pet tortoise in 
the Fellows’ garden, and he has 
satisfactorily disproved the accu- 
sations sometimes levelled at our | 
great educational centres by dis- | 
covering its fondness for dande- 
lions. Almost any yellow flower 
will do, but it takes a dandelion 
to arouse real enthusiasm in the 
breasts of these strong, silent 
animals; and by placing this 
lure in front of Aéschylus and 
Araminta (after the manner of a 
donkey with a carrot) we have | 
frequently caused them to develop | 
a rare turn of speed. We had/| 
some discussion at first as to 
whether it should be a bumping 
race or not (James rowed in his! 
second Torpid), but Araminta is | 
very gentle and dislikes anything | 
in the nature of rough play, so it 


is 











a stable, I shall certainly send 
for some of her progeny. 


THE SWANKEBRBS. 
‘ 

ScenE—A/most any girls’ school 

gust after the holidays. 

First Girl. Did you have a 
good time ? 

Second Girl. Oh yes, lovely. 
We went to Lulworth Cove. We 
had the darlingest little motor- 
boat all the time, called The 
Water Baby. It was perfectly 
ripping. I say, do you know I 
|can swim fifty strokes now ? 

First Girl. With wings, you 
mean, 

Second Girl. No, absolutely 
alone. Noone within miles of me. 

First Girl. Were you in Lon- 
|don at all? 

Second Girl. A week or two, 
just at the end. We went to the 
White City every night. Isn’t it 
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was finally settled that the con- 
test should proceed along the 
side-lines of the tennis - court 
from the base to the net. Aés- 


chylus is the better traveller on soft 
ground, and as I lost the toss and 


James refused to give Araminta a sex 
allowance and make Aéschylus carry 
weight in the shape of Middlemarch, 
[ was placed at once under a disad- 
vantage. 

We decided to dispense with the 
starting gate, and to begin at the signal 
of a handkerchief dropped by Miss 
Williams. I forgot to say that there 
were a great many well-known figures 
in the paddock (that is where the 
tortoises live) before the start. Hilda 
was there, and Miss Williams and 
Henry, and for one or two minutes, Joe. 
Joe is the gardener, and I gathered, 


drop, that a tennis court is a tennis 
court, and when he had taken the 





from one or two remarks which he let 


Caddie, 


lovely? You've been, of course ? 





“"STRORDINARY THING, Sim, SEEMS AS THOUGH First Girl. Oh yes. Millions 
IT WILL NOT AVIATE.” of times. Aren’t the ‘“ Witching 
oe os Waves” ripping? The man 


there said I could do it better than 
any one there’s ever been. It’s quite 


pure-bred throughout. Alas! my worst 
fears were realised: she was asleep. 


Meanwhile, schylus was forging) easy if you keep your head and watch 
ahead at a positively lightning-like| how the tin moves. Did you have 
crawl. It was then that I had one of) any picnics at Lulworth? 


those brilliant inspirations that come 


to us all twice or thrice in a lifetime:) they splendid ? 


[ sent Henry indoors for his bagpipes} first Girl. But wasn't it awfully 
(he is about one-sixteenth Scotch, and! wet ? 

carries these weapons with him wher-| Second Girl. No, not there. It 
ever he goes). Aischylus was very} rained everywhere else, I know. But 


what if it does? Hullo, there’s Dot! 
I say, Dot, where did you go for the 
holidays ? 

Dot. We went to Sandown at first— 


nearly eight lengths ahead when Henry 
returned and at my earnest request 
struck up “ The Flowers of the Forest.” 
The effect was magical (as the cricket re- | 
porters say) and instantaneous. Adschy- | 
lus swerved violently from the course, | 
and made for the shelter of a rhodo-| 
dendron bush; 


Brittany. 

First Girl. No, did you? 

Dot. Yes, to a little place near Trou- 
Frightfully jolly. There was a 


but Araminta thrust | 
out her head, sniffed at my dandelion, ! ville. 


where we always go; and then to| 





Second Girl. Yes, thousands. Aren't | 
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Vicar’'s Wife. “I'm sorry TO SEE You 


Blacksmith. ““YES’M, THEY WON'T LET ME STAY THERE TWO MINUTES, 
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COMING AWAY FROM THE PUBLIC-HOUSE SO OFTEN, PricGs.” 


BODY 's SURE TO WANT A JOB DONE, AND OUT I HAS TO COME AGAIN.” 


As sooON AS I GET SET DOWN COMFORTABLE LIKE, SOME- 








jéte there, and I rode on the round- 
about millions of times. Not horses, 
like we have, but pigs. And I threw 
rings over knives and won _ heaps. 
Crowds. The man said no one had 
ever got so many. 

Second Girl. Didn’t you have to talk 
French ? 

Dot. Rather not. I made them 
understand all I wanted by signs. I’m 
awfully good at it. 

First Girl, Did you see any aero- 
planes ? 

Dot. I believe so; but they may have 
been gulls, Anyway, they flew rip- 
pingly. [And so forth. 


II, 
ScenE—Almost any boys’ school just 
after the holidays. 


First Boy. What sort of a vac. did 
you have ? 

Second Boy. Oh, ripping. 

First Boy. Where did you go? 

Second Boy. Cromer. 

First Boy. Good weather ? 

Second Boy. Topping. 

First Boy. Oh, I say, you know, it 
rained all the time. 

Second Boy. Not where we were. A 





shower or two—that’s all. I swam 
every day. Do you know I can swim 
two hundred yards ? 

First Boy. Rot. You can't. 

Second Boy. I can, I say. I swear I 
can. I learned golf, too, from the pro- 
fessional there. He’s no end of a swell 
Says I'm going to be a swagger player. 
What did you do? 

First Boy. Oh, we went to France 
motoring. My Uncle took me. He’s 
got a ripping car—80 horse- power. 
We simply flew. His shover’s an 
awfully decent sort—he let me drive 
sometimes. 

Second Boy. Rot! 

First Boy. He did, I tell you. I’ve 
got a real head for it, he says. Cool 
as a cucumber. 

Second Boy. But I thought you 
wanted a licence ? 

First Boy. Not in France. You do 
here, of course; but in France every- 
thing ’s different. I say, France is an 
awfully decent place. Hullo, there’s 
old Shrimp. Where did you go in the 
vac., Shrimp ? 

Shrimp. Where didI go? Yachting. 

First Boy. Did you really? Was it 
jolly ? 





Shrimp. Jolly. It was absolutely top 
hole. Nothing like it. 

Second Boy. A big ship ? 

Shrimp. Twenty metres, that’s all. 
We won fifteen firsts and four seconds. 
I took the wheel in one of the races. 
The skipper says I’m a first-class 
steersman. You should see me round- 
ing a buoy, not an inch to spare. We 
had a man overboard once, but I threw 
the life-belt just in time. [And so on. 





Harvest Home Sweet Home. 
** A harvest supper was given by Mr. —— 
on Saturday. About thirty of his employees 
and wives sat down.”— Vurmouth Mercury. 





‘The Von der Tann is to show the German 
flag in all the principal ports of the western 
coast of South America. It is not yet decided 
whether she will round Cape Horn.” 

Daily Mail. 
Why be proud? It’s so much the 
easiest way of getting to the Western 
coast of South America. 





Blasé, 
‘*To-day's sale of plantation rubber in Lon- 
don was dull, prices falling from 9d. to 1s. 3d. 
per lb.” —Liverpool Echo. 
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MAIL-BAGS. 


1V.—Tue Ricn May’s, 
Sir David David, 
Castle Liyddmwrch, 
Brecknockshire. 

ResPEcTED Str,—Reading in Happy 
Homeland as how you dont know how 
to spend your money quick enough not 
having so very long to live, I beg to 
say as how I should be very pleased to 
help you and will come down to Wales 
to-morrow if you like. Dont think its 
any trouble for me because it isn’t. 

Your respectful servant, my Lord, 
ALBERT GAMBELL. 

(Answer: Sir David David presents 
his compliments to the Editor of 
Happy Homeland, and requests him 
to refrain from publishing any further 
unauthorised paragraphs relative to 
Sir David’s wealth. It may interest 
the Editor to know that the paragraph 
in the current issue has inspired 527 
letters by this morning's post alone.) 


Dear Str Davip,—You and I are 
both business men, so I won't waste 
words. In the enclosed prospectus 
of the Anglo-Patagonian Development 
Finance Corporation, Ltd., there is 
only one thing missing—the name of 
the Chairman. It carries 5,000 shares 
with it, and of course there will be 
juicy pickings from the subsidiaries we 
shall float. Patagonia is a fine place 
for a boom—it’s so far away. 

Are you on ? 

Yours for business, 
Monty SNIDERVITCH. 

(Answer: Sir David David is off.) 


Sir,—You are a loathsome blood- 
sucker! A mean, contemptible hound 
wallowing in the lap of luxury on 
the filthy money you wring out of 
your sweated shop assistants. In your 
Edgware Road shop they are kept at it 
night after night until ten and eleven 
o'clock at sale time, presumably by 
your orders. In the name of the 
Brotherhood of Man I demand your 
explanation! If you keep silent we 
shall take it as an admission of guilt 
and adopt Measures accordingly. 

For such slave-driving there can be 
no decent explanation, but we shall be 
interested to hear how you wriggle out 
of it. Slimy worm! 

Yours, BAarTHoLoMew Miaas. 

(Answer: Sir David David regrets to 
disappoint Mr. Miggs, but he is in no 
way connected with Messrs. David & 
Co., of Edgware Road.) 


DerE Sir, 
Six. 


[ am only a little girl of 
My dere mummie tells me to 
| pray for you every nite becos you are 








so good and kind. We are 17 and 
none of us is old enuf to work, so pore 
mummie has to work for us. Oh dere 
kind Sir, wont you send us money to 
give mummie a holiday in the country? 
Dere Sir, you will never feel the loss 
of a few pounds, and I will always 
remember to bless you. 

Your loving little friend, Doris. 

(Answer: Sir David David has 
already contributed several times to 
the same handwriting with various 
signatures.) 


Dear Str Daviv,—For a long time 
our people have been wondering why 
you have not come forward into politics. 
Will you allow me to say that you are 
the very man for the purpose—a keen 
business man, level-headed, influential, 
and of course unhampered by pecuniary 
worries. In fact, 1 may tell you in 
absolute confidence that a certain 
Cabinet Minister said to me the other 
day, ‘Ah, if we only had a few men 
such as David in the Lords!” 

The next General Election will be a 
splendid time to make a début if you 
will honour us by contesting a seat in 
our interests. In a South Wales con- 
stituency your name should sweep the 
poll. Will you let me have your views 
on the matter ? 

Yours very sincerely, 
CHIPPENHAM. 

P.S.—Our war-chest for the General 
Election is in rather an unsatisfactory 
state. We are trying to get £100,000 
together, and to date are over £25,000 
short of it. 

(Answer: Dear Lorp CHIPPENHAM, 
—Many thanks for your kind sugges- 
tion, but I am a plain business man 
and have had a similar offer from 
another quarter at cheaper rates.) 








Another Centenarian. 


**The purchaser at a ruminage sale of an old 
writing-desk on reaching home with his newly- 
acquired property found, through the accidental 
opening of a secret drawer, some thirty gold 
coins — guineas, half-guineas, and quarter- 
guineas, of George III.’s reign. They were 
returned to their original owner.” 

Westirinster Gazette. 


Well, well, he won't want them long. 





**Cousin Mec. —If your plans are not settled, 
I have several good offers at most moderate 
prices for your relatives, so should you wish to 
have them, kindly write again.” — The Lady. 
Lucky Cousin Meg! But she should 
keep one uncle back—they ‘re useful 
sometimes. 


“The aviatr himself had aa marvellous scenes 
and declahes he will try avtin.” 
Yorkshire Post. 
Sportsman. 


MUSIC. 


Interview with the Conductor 
Speckled Band. 


By a happy chance Mr. Punch’s re- 
presentative caught M. Joska Molkar, 
the conductor of the famous Speckled 
Band, between two engagements, and 
in the course of a brief interview ex- 
tracted from him the following exclusive 
information. 

“Yes,” said M. Molkar, “ this is our 
\first visit to England. We come, as 
you know, from Dalmatia, the land of 
|the Green Dalmatian Mountains. It is 
a beautiful country, though the Bora 
is occasionally rather trying.” 

“I hope,” queried our representative, 
“that you are pleased with your recep- 
tion.” 

“Oh, yes,” responded M. Morxar, 
“the English public has taken to us 
wonderfully, and we are already known 
as ‘ The Dotted Spogs.’” 

“You have a large band?” 

“Immense. But we rely more upon 
quality than quantity. The tone of 
jour triangles is unique — pyramidal. 
| And we are the only band in the world 
with a quartet of dappled pom-poms.” 

“Your repertory is, I understand, 
lrather extensive ? ” 

“Extensive is not the word. We 
play all the newest music; but in our 
version every note is dotted, ‘which 
gives it a peculiar lilt or ‘tittup,’ as you 
English call it. Sousa, I believe,.did 


of the 














something of the sort, but the Speckled | 


Band can knock spots off Sousa.” 

“Can you tell me the names of some 
of your pieces ?”’ 

“Certainly. The overture to Maras- 
chino—one of the staple products of 
Dalmatia—is perhaps our favourite 
morceau. It is a luscious composition, 
lavishly scored, and contains a brilliant 
solo for the angelica, played by M. 
Goracucchi. Another very popular piece 
is Camera Lethalis, or ‘The Doom of 
the Plum-pudding Dog.’ ” 

“Your uniform is a special feature, 
is it not?” 

“Oh, yes. There is nothing like it 
in the musical world. We wear raw- 
hide sandals, spiral open-work puttees 
of green serge fastened with amethyst 
kibobs, a pink satin fustanella trimmed 
with magenta frilling, and then the 
historic speckled nainsook jacket orna- 
mented with frogs of violet velvet. The 
tout ensemble is surmounted by a sma'l 
pork-pie forage cap rakishly set over 
the left ear. We wear side whiskers 
and a chin tuft, but no moustache. 
But lam afraid you must excuse me 
now, as I am due in ten minutes to 
conduct my new “Spot Cash” Fantasia 
at a Matinée at Messrs. Garridge’s.” 








——— 
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PRECAUTIONARY MEASURES. 


Local Practitioner (as he goes through his duy-book and ledger). ‘OLD SMITH NASN’T CALLED ME IN LATELY ABJULT HIS INDIGESTION. 
You ’bD BETTER ASK HIM TO DINNER.” 














| tion of recent return from the tented field. The book is so 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. | delightful one hopes for more. 
Mr. Punch’s Staff of Lear ‘lerks. ; ' ' 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) Barker’s were publishers plodding and slow, 
Lapy Dorotnuy NEVILL is a legacy graciously bequeathed Early-Victorian, lacking in go, 
by the Nineteenth Century to the Twentieth. She has Till young Mr. Fairfax decided to come 
lived Under Five Reigns, and in a portly volume published And make things (if I may express it so) hum. 


by MetTuHuen pleasantly gossips of remembered faces, 
things seen and heard. It is a continuation of one pub- 
lished four years ago, but it does not overlap its predecessor. 
Lady Dororuy’s range of experience has been so wide and 
varied that her second note-book is as fresh as the first. 


Young Mr. Fairfax was brainy and bright ; 

He jumped to success when he started to write ; 
But Barker’s did not make a similar jump ; 
They met (in a manner of speaking) a slump. 








Among other charms the work has that of style. She does Thing went very badly, though F’. and the rest 

not laboriously indite. She pleasantly chats as she might Of the principal shareholders all did their best, 

(and indeed does) in the circle of intimate friends. Crammed And Cupid himself lent a zest to their toil 
| with good things, the book readily lends itself to quota- By keeping the lot (so to say) on the boil. 

tion. The Jack Horners amongst reviewers have yielded : : a 

to temptation and have picked out most of the plums in But Barker's (the book which describes their distress) 
the way of anecdote. There remains much for the honest | Should bring a deal more that its namesake’s success 
reader in the way of discursive writing too lengthy for | To the author, E. H. Lacon Watson, to wit, 
quotation. Of such are the chapters picturing social life in And also to Murray, who publishes it. 

England in mid-Victorian days. Especially interesting eee 

are notes of travel in Germany and Italy, when Lady; If, in haste to find out what happens, you skim The 


Dororny, escorted by her parents, went on tour in what) Doctor’s Lass (Grant Ricnarps), you will be ill-advised, 
she lightly alludes to as “the early forties of the last} for nothing of much consequence does happen, and the 
century.” She knew most people worth knowing during} charm of the book lies almost completely in the way in 
the last sixty years. The catholicity of her taste is indi-| which it is a Again and again Mr. Epwarp Boorn 
cated by the fact that in early life devoted to Disrari—| reminds me Mr. DE MoraGan; he seems to regard his 
with whom she was always “dearest Dorothy ”—in these | characters vith the same kind of wistful tenderness, and 
latter days she presents herself in a photograph with smiling | he has also the same habit of delaying the action of the 
countenance leaning on the arm of Jonn Burvys, to whom | story while he relates ‘some trifling—but delightful—inci- 
a white plumed hat, a trusty blade belted round a coat of| dent. What little plot there is concerns itself with a doctor 
military cut adorned with gold- laced sleeves, add sugges-| who takes into his house the daughter of a woman who 
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had jilted him, and in course of time marries her. A few 
complications occur, but one is never really anxious about | 
the issue. 
me, and I am now his confirmed admirer. Prolixity is, 
however, his cardinal fault (he takes 469 pages to tell this | 
tale), and I believe that he would gain a thousand or so| 
more readers if he would make his book a hundred pages, 
r so shorter. 





To those who would like Mr. Perr RipGe to produce a 
Mord Em’ly every time he writes 


Thirty (Metuven) will probably be a disappointment. 


Mr. Booru’s first book, The C liff End, delighted | 


{ 


‘latest of the pleasant hunting yarns which Miss R. Ramsay 
| Spins so easily and so well. For she knows the dialect 
from start to finish, from find to kill, so that her covert-side 
| prattle seems altogether more real and less slangy than that 
of most sporting novels. Of the plot of Barnaby (Hutcuin- 
son) I am not quite so certain. Miss Ramsay gives us 
several rattling good runs for our money (so that in reading 
it I feel like a carpet-bagger who has not subscribed to the 
hunt), but I am bound to confess that some of the fences 
seem to me rather artificial. Still she succseds in her 


_a book, Nine to Six-| primary object, which is to make one sympathise with and 
| love a young American actress who comes to England and 
There is very little of Mord in Barbara Harrison, the young | 


poses as the widow of Barnaby, the darling of the Shires, 


lady who for two hundred and eighty-five of the three| who is supposed to be dead and buried in the Far West. 
y 


| hundred and forty-four pages works almost incessantly | 
' during the hours indicated in the title. Her outlook 


mustn't 


| Victorian charm, and 
| at the same time earn 


| of charm, about Bar- 


| hertosmileat Blooms- 
| bury on the way home. 


| poor, where are we ?”’ 
| reply, 








on life is clear and uncomplicated. ‘“ You can supply 
with money,” she says, discussing the question of 
women workers, “and keep us a up to the fender, and | 
we ‘ll be mild, obedient slaves , you can keep us without 
money and educate, 
us and turn us out to| 
earn our living. But} 
you mustn’t expect} 
the world won’t| 
harden us, it 
hardens you; you 
assume we} 
are going to preserve | 
what folk call—what | 
was it?—the mid- 


us 


as 


save some 
ol 


for 


money to 
man the trouble 
earning money 

Certainly I de- 
tected very little mid 

Victorian charm, or, 
indeed, any other sort 


us, 


bara. On page 244 a 
minor character calls 
her “a hard woman.” | 
The compliment, says 
our author, induced 


IMPROBABLE 


THE CLus 


If Mr. Perr RipGe should come to } 
me for advice on his literary career, I should say to him, | 
“ RipGe” (or possibly Pert), “old man, I know you want 
to show people that you are no mere irresponsible jester ; 
but do, in future, leave bitterness to the other fellows. You 
have done it very well, but I look to you to persuade me 
that the world is not such a bad sort of place after all. If 
you start trying to show that it is a festering. welter of 
swindlers, back-biters and down-treaders of the 
To which Mr. RipGe would, I hope, | 
“You are perfectly right. The fact my dear! 
fellow, I had been reading Ann Veronica, and I thought 1, 
ought to have a shot at that sort of thing. It shan’t occur 
gain, 


NATIONAL SrorTING PAYS 


rogues, 


1s, 


I was asked the other day by a young Rhodes scholar if 
[ could recommend him a good guide-book to English as 
she is spoken in the Shires. He can talk golf and cricket 
and shooting as to the manner born, but not coming of a! 
hunting stock was rather nervous about a prospective visit 
to the neighbourhood of Melton. Luckily I had something 
better than a mere glossary to give him in the shape of the 





| When Barnaby comes to life and England, Home and 
Beauty once more, the impostor is obviously in rather a 


| tight corner, as he has never even heard of her existence 


till she is introduced to him as his wife by his adoring 
mother. But Miss Ramsay has foreseen and ingeniously 
provided against all possible objec ctions, including a previous 
American marriage 
which turns out to 
have been inyalid, and 
out of these materials 


ihas constructed a 
really pretty love- 
story. There are 


chapters in the book 
which seem to show 
that she might some 
day fly at higher game 
than foxes and their 
hunters. 

Easy as Mr. Even 
PHILLroTTs finds it 
to write fresh tales of 
Dartmoor, I confess 
that the task of say- 
ing anything fresh 
jabout them is too 
imuch for me. There 
‘are more misfortunes 
than getting into a 
groove if the groove 
happens to fit you, 
and as no novelist is 
more satisfactorily fitted than Mr. PHiLuports, it seems an 
impertinence to invite him to give Dartmoor a holiday. 
Nevertheless I cannot help regretting the groove, even if L 
hesitate to ask him to leave it. For although, like a golfer 
whose local knowledge makes him hard to beat on his own 
course, he gets great advantages from Dartmoor, it is pos- 
sible that some of his readers may be getting a little tired 
of witnessing his performances on the same ground. The 
stories in Tales of the Tenements (Murray) are all good, 
and one of them—‘ A Mother for Heroes ’’—-is excellent. 
Indeed the book is just what I have come to expect from its 
author, and if it is not likely to make many new Phill- 
pottians it certainly ought not to disappoint the old ones. 








SCENES. 


A VISIT 


TO THE GEoLoaicat Museum, 








‘Make a sauce by placing a lump of butter on the fire and throwing 
a spoonful of flour over it, and then adding gradually a pint of milk.” 
The Queen. 
We have tried this several times, varying the treatment 
occasionally by throwing the butter or the milk on the fire 
and placing the flour over, but nothing approaching asauce 
ever ensues. 




















